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AT tHe MOMENT or VICTORY. 
By C. L. PIRKIS. 
Author ef “*A Dateless Burguin,” ete. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Just before Lance had started for Dar- 
ham, a terrible storm had swept the Cumber- 
land coast ; boats had been dashed to pieces 
on the rocks, some fishing smacks, which, 
as a last chance had bravely put out to sea 
in the teeth of the gale, had been swamped, 
and not a soul on board had been saved. 

In all eight men and one boy had 
perished ; four bodies only, however, had 
been washed ashore, together with remnants 
of the boats. 

With Sir Peter and Madge in the 
immediate neighbourhood, it was not likely 
that destitution would be added to the 
gcief of the bereaved families. 
| Madge was an angel of goodness to 
them. In spite of her own increasing 
inability to face the keen rough air of the 
coast, every morning found her in the 
cottages of these poor souls, doing her 
butmost to assuage their grief and to meet 
their necessities. It was she who paid all 
faneral expenses as body after body was 
washed in by the tide; and finally, when 
‘hope failed of the recovery of the other 
bodies, she requested the Vicar of Saint 
Cuthbert’s to hold a memoria! service that 
should be a fitting tribute to those whose 
resting-place could be marked by neither 
mound nor tablet. This service by her 
special request was to take place on the 
evening before the day fixed for her 
wedding, 
| All the arrangements for the wedding 
were now completed. It had been decided 
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that it should be as quiet as wedding could | 
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well be. Eight o'clock in the morning was 
the time fixed for the ceremony. Madge ! 
was to be married in her travelling dress, | 
and was to drive straight from the church } 
to the railway station, en route for Italy, ! 
by way of London. 
Lady Judith had uttered her last lament ' 
over the unseemly haste with which the ‘ 
wedding had been urged forward. 
saying, in her most scathing mancer, right 
into Sir Peter’s face, that ‘‘thera were } 
some people who would like to live out, 
their lives in half-an-hour, and would 
spend twenty minutes of that time in 


winding up the clock and greasing its | 


' 
' 
; 


| 


After 3} 


wheels to make it go faster,” she turned } 


her attention to Sir Peter’s newly-found || 
nephew and heir, taking for her text the :} 


misdoings of Gervase the elder, and old 


Lady Critchett’s foolish indulgence of him. }f' 
Madge had lived through ono terrible 


night of suspense —the night after Sir | 
Peter’s departure for Durham—wondering | 
with a wonder akin to agony how Lance ; 
had borne the news which cut him off 
from his former brilliant social position, } 


Sir Peter, returning radiant on the follow- | 


ing morning with triumphant accounts of | ) 


the manner in which he had vanquished fj 
Lance’s Quixotic notions—as ho called jf: 


them—relieved her of this distress. 
Naught now remained for her to do, she 


assured herself, but to forget the past and [+ 


live for the future only. : 
«Past cure should be past care,’” she 
said to herself, from morning till night of 


the two days that remained to her hefore 


her wedding-day. ‘‘ The past is dead and 
should be buried; the future is mine, I ¥ 


I may well cry ‘ Victory !’ now.” 
She looked at herself in the glass on the 
day before the one that was to make 
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have saved Lance from folly and beggary. | 
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her Lance’s wife, and vowed that she had 
never locked so young and happy in her 
life before. She went so far as to scold 
her maid vigorously ; first, for not echo- 
ing her assertion ; secondly, for venturing 
to suggest that the memorial service for 
the poor, drowned fishermen was scarcely 
ene that a bride-elect should be expected 
to attend on the eve of her wedding-day. 

That memorial service was one of the 
saddest and most solemn that had ever 
taken place in Saint Cuthbert’s old church. 
Certainly a bride-elect seemed a little out 
of place im a church draped with black and 
filled with mourners, 

The minute-bell tolled unceasingly 
during the service. Part of the funeral 
service was read, then followed Luther’s 
judgement hymn, and finally Saint Paul’s 
grand resurrection chapter. 

And through it all, with never a pause, 
the waves on the outside shore beat their 
own monotonous requiem for the dead, 
outsounding in the pauses of the service 
the sobs of the women in the church ; the 
voice of the preacher even, as he flung 
down the gauntlet to death, with the cry, 
“OQ death, where is thy sting; O grave, 
where is thy victory ?” 

Madge felt her self-control giving way. 
Again and again she essayed to keep her 
mind fixed on those poor, drowned men, 
over whom the words “earth to earth” 
were never to be spoken; the ghost of 
another drowned soul, as with human voice, 
seemed to put in its claim to a share in 
this memorial tribute: “ Was not I even 
more desolate than they, and was not my 
euding every whit as tragic? You gave 
me but scant kindacss in my lifetime. Is 
it too much to ask a tear of you now?” 

Madge abruptly rose from her seat, and, 
letting her veil fall over her face, left the 
church. 

She had given orders that the carriage 
should meet her at the foot of the 
steep pathway leading up from the 
valley. It wanted fully half-an-hour of 
the time she had fixed for it to be there, 
so she wandered slowly round the church 
to its western side, to catch all she could of 
the sea breeze, 

Outside in the growing dark the scene 
was a3 drear as within the church. The 
sky was one broad expanse of grey, un- 
broken save where a pale moon, travelling 
cown to the horizon, showed faintly 
through some jagged clouds. Beneath, 
the cea stretched a still more sombre ex- 
pause of grey from out which the dirge of the 





waves rose unceasingly. Behind her lay 
the dim churchyard, where the chill ocean 
breeze seemed to wander, “ soughing under 
its breath,” as if it had somehow lost its 
way among the ghostly white tombstones 
which accentuated the gloom. 

Madge drew her cloak more closely round 
her, and shrank under the shelter afforded 
by the projecting corner of the church 
porch. The days in which she used to 
rejoice in the wash of the waves and the 
rush of the sea breeze were past for ever 
now. 

A light shone in one of the church win- 
dows above the organ, and presently the 
tones of Chopin’s sublime funeral march 
sounded. To Madge’s fancy, those grand 
strains had ever seemed less like music 
evoked by mortal fingers from an instrn- 
ment made by mortal hands than a story 
of human agony, desolation, and death 
acted out before her mind’s eye. There 
were the duli monotonous beats as of 
heavy hearts, heavy feet conveying a heavy 
burden ; suddenly athwart this there 
seemed to come a triumphant ontburst of 
resurrection joy as from a church to- 
wards which the mourners were journey- 
ing with their heavy burthen. Then there 
began once more the dull, monotonous beat 
of heavy footsteps, heavy hearts returning 
with half of themselves lef behind, 

But to-night, the wizardry of the music 
conjured up another scene to her fancy. 
Those dull, heavy, monotonous chords 
were not human footeteps journeying toa 
church, but the weary feet of cattle being 
driven along a heavy road—a slow herd 
going with lags g tread from the market 
to the slaughter-house. What had seemed 
to her a burst of resurrection joy came 
now as a wail, with the echo of words in 
it which she had somewhere heard before: 
“There aresome who from cradle to grave 
never have a chance given them.” 

Suddenly a hand was laid on her 
shoulder. She turned to find Lance bend- 
ing over her, She thanked heaven for the 
shelter of her black veil. 

“T knew your figure at once,” he said. 
“I’ve been home—they told me where I 
should find you. Madge, come round this 
corner—the people are leaving the church 
now—and I will tell you why I have come 
here to-night.” 

Madge followed him to the side of the 
church which she had just quitted, where the 
dull, dark grey stretch of sky hung above 
the duller, darker, greyer stretch of sea. 

His words did not seem to come easily. 
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|| have segn Eric’s face ! 
| there'll be a tragedy in his home before 
'| the year is out.” 


| sentence, 








| gently. 
| that need part us, unless you so will it. 
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They stood there in silence for a few 
minutes, a silence broken by the tread of 
the congregation leaving the church, by 
the dying strains of the solemn Funeral 
March, by tho slow “break, break” of the 
waves, 

When at last he spoke, his voice was 


'| very unlike that of the light-hearted young 
| fellow with whom at one time she had 
\| delighted to fence and to squabble. 


“[ don’t think, Madge, the funeral 
service you've been attending to-night is 


|| one quarter so sad as the wedding I was 


at this morning!” he said. ‘ If you could 
Depend upon it, 


Madge said nothing. The words, ‘‘ Why 


| should there be?” trembled on her lips, 


but she dared not speak them. 
He went on: 
“He loves the girl he has married, to 


| distraction ; but he doesn’t trust her—it 
| was on his face as he led her out of the 
| church, 
| it won’é be thus between Madge and me! 
|| Whatever there is not between us, there 
|| will at least be perfect truth and trust,’ 
| And then I started back aghast at my own 
|| effrontery, asking myself what right I had 
| to expect any woman to trust me all in all, 
| when I had trusted her not at all—when, in 
|| fact, half my heart was hidden away from 
i| her, 
|| mind, dear, that before I met you at the 


I said to myself, ‘Thank Heaven, 


So there and then I made up my 


church in the morning I would go to you 
and lay my heart bare to you—that as we 


| are to bs husband and wife in name, so 
| should we be in deed and in truth—that 
| there should be no past, no present, no 


future to come between us.” 

His voice had kindled with his last 
He paused, evidently expecting 
a word from Madge. 

None came, so he repeated : 

“No past to separate us; do you see, 
Madge ?” 

Madge’s lips parted, but instead of a 
gently-murmured assent there came a low 
half-stifled sob, 

He drew her towards him. 

“Don’t be frightened, Madge,” he said, 
“T have no confession to make 


You know half my secret already—it con- 
cerns Jane Shore.” 
Madge shuddered, and shrank from his 


| touch. 


“Shall 
Istop? Don’t you see, dear, I am raising 


“ Does it pain you ?” he asked, 





the ghost of this past, so as to set it at 
rest for ever.” 

“Go on,” was all she could bring her 
lips to utter in low, all but inaudible tone. 

“Tt is soon told, Madge,” he went on. 
** You may have thought that I only pitied 
this girl, and wanted to help her out of 
kindness, It was not that—I loved her, 
truly, honestly, passionately ; and once 
here, on this very spot, as we stood to- 
gether looking at the stars, I made her an 
offer of marriage.” : 

Madge started and began to tremble 
violently. 

“She would not listen to me,” Lance 
went on, speaking hurriedly now. ‘She 
said there was ill-fortune hanging over her 
head és 

He stopped abruptly, his voice grew un- 
steady. ‘* Madge,” he said brokenly, “do 
you know sometimes I think that she ended 
her life solely to prevent me from linking 
mine to hers?” 

But here his words failed him. 

It was a minute or more before he could 
go on. 

‘‘And now that you know everything, 
dear, will you forgive moe if I say I can’t 
tear the thought of her out of my heart? 
Will you think that such a thought as this 
ought to separate us one from the other, or 
will you share it with me—the tenderness 
and pity for her, I mean ?” 

Again he broke off. 

Madge’s veiled faco and solemn silence 
made him wonder. 

The chill breez2 swept past. The leaden 
clouds overhead parted and let the pale 
moonlight filter through. It threw gaunt 
shadow here and there; one, that of a tall 
white cross, which stood out from the ranks 
of square tombstones, fell in clear outline 
at Madge’s very feet. 

‘Lift your veil, dear,” he said. “ Pat 
your hands in mine ; look up in my face! 
Let us say to each other that as we join 
hands so will we join hearts, with never a 
thought to divide us.” 

Madge’s trembling hand lifted her veil 
from her white face, but she dared not lift 
her eyes to meet his. 

He held her hands fast, her head bowed 
over them. 

‘Look up, Madge,” he said, “ speak to 
me. Let me hear from your lips that not 
this nor anything else can come between us 
now.” 

Madge’s lips moved, but with the shadow 
of that cross lying at her feet, she dared 
not speak the words he craved. 
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Another shadow fell, at that moment, 
athwart her hands as Lance held them, 
and thence to the ground at her feet, a 
shadow rounded, shaped as of a woman’s 
figure. 

Madge started and turned to see who 
stood behind them. 

On the topmost of the steps leading up 
to the porch and well clear of its shadowy 
arch, there seemed to stand the tall, slight 
figure of a woman, clad in grey draperies, 
with white face upturned to the faint 
moon. 

Madge gave a low, terrified cry. Only 
Lance’s arms prevented her from falling 
senseless to the ground. 





CONCERNING THE BUTTERING OF 
PARSNIPS. 


THERE is a popular belief that of all 
known varieties of sauce for the homely 
parsnip, fine words are the most ineffectual ; 
but this maxim, like so many others which 
seem at first sight to be wisdom undiluted, 
will be found, on examination, to be a poor 
pretender, and nothing else. I am not 
fond of parsnips in any form. I don’t 
believe that Francatelli himself could have 
made anything of them. They are un- 
palatable when buttered, and I shudder to 
think what they must be “au naturel.” 
But probably the common, or domestic 
parsnip, which the moralist has appro- 
priated to do duty as a metaphorical 
vegetable, is no more distasteful than the 
abstraction it is employed to personify— 
namely, the plain, unvarnished truth, 
served without that butter-sauce of fine 
words, of which the rugged virtue of 
maxim - makers shows such righteous 
contempt. 

Truth, according to the best authorities, 
is the foundation of all the virtues ; and 
both in ancient and modern times the poet, 
and the painter, and the sculptor have 
done their best to embody her in fair and 
shapely guise. The moralist, writing in 
general terms, follows the same line; and 
it is to be hoped that most of us hold in 
' remembrance some words of counsel and 
guidance spoken by our parents or tutors 
| in special commendation of the truth. So 
far so good. The question which now 
arices for solution is, why is it that, 
when our own familiar friend takes up his 
or her parable, to let us get for our profit 
some glance of the plain truth, the truth 





at once becomes not merely plain, but 
downright ugly? She may be spotless, 
and rigid, and flawless as ever, but all her 
grace has fled. As exhibited by these 
good people, she is no more pleasant to 
the eye than is the unbuttered parsnip to 
the palate. 

It is impossible to believe that truth can 
be essentially of an aspect so unpleasing as 
this. Philosophers tell us that what we 
see with our eyes is not the external 
object itself, but the reflection of that 
object on certain mirrors contained in the 
organ of sight. I have a shrewd suspicion 
that our mind’s eye stands in just the 
same relation to notions or ideas as the 
physical eye does to concrete objects ; and 
that, when trath comes under the survey 
of the first named, the mental impression 
registered is not the truth itself, but a 
reflection of it. Then I fancy that in nine 
cases out of ten the mental eye gathers its 
impressions—or, at least, so much of them 
as are to be devoted to the purpose of ex- 
plaining to the bosom friend what truth 
really is— through spectacles of a very | 
cold, grey tint. I take it that most of us 
have known what it is to have a visit from |} 
a friend full to the bung of wise counsel— |; 
visits like these are generally paid when |} 
the world has not been treating us very || 
kindly—who breaks in upon our headache, 
or heartache, or perhaps both, with his 
moralising. ‘ Now, my dear fellow,” he |; 
begins, “ the truth of the matter is this.” 
I will not weary the reader with an account 
of what the truth—teste my friend—is. 
He does not tell one that the most cir- 
cumspect of wayfarers now and then fall 
into the hands of thieves, and that what 
has happened to you has happened to the 
wisest and best of mankind, winding up 
his visit with an invitation to a snug little 
dinner in the evening, when, after dis- 
cussing the best of viands, and tepid claret, 
and iced champagne, he gives you a kind |; 
word at parting, and a nice little cheque |; 
to help to smooth the path over those 
cruel thorns and flints, which somehow 
lose their sharp points when a little gold- 
dust is strewed over them. 

He delights rather in the raucous 
jeremiad to the tune of, “I told you s0,” 
with plentiful allusions to late heavy losses 
in business, and calls upon the purse on 
account of some scapegrace son or nephew, 
allusions manifestly intended to beat back 
by anticipation any possible prayer on 
your part for material aid. The candid 
friend has assumed his smoked - glass 
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spectacles. Truth, as he now regards her, 
is a very sterp, unlovely goddess, as you 
will soon learn to your cost. You will 
have to listen, if you are a patient man, to 
an account of your sins of omission and 
commission, and to a lot of advice as to 
how you must conduct yourself in the 
future. You will have to swallow a large 
portion of unbuttered parsnips, and I hope 
you will like them. 

Doses of truth administered in this 
fashion are probably good for us ; but, like 
many other similar things, they are not 
exactly pleasant. It is quite right, no 
doubt, that the standard of conduct should 
be set high, only just within the reach of 
the strongest of us; but in this case we 
must be lenient towards the weakness of 
those brethren who faint in gazing at the 
unveiled goddess ; or, to drop into humbler 
metaphor, those who like a certain quantity 
of butter with their parsnips. 

People of an amicable and sympathetic 
temper attract the attentions of the ex- 
pounder of the naked truth much more 
readily than those whom Nature has 
dowered with a hard, stand-offish disposi- 
tion. I am thinking especially of my 
friend, Mrs. Sidney. The quantity of the 
truth which this lady has to swallow at 
the hands of all sorts and conditions of 
men and women is so vast, that I wonder 
she has not, herself, become habitually men- 
dacious. I spent a week at the vicarage 
not long ago, and not the least entertaining 
moments of an enjoyable visit were those 
when I listened to an account of the 
various dishes of unbuttered parsnips she 
had to eat in the course of the year. 
From the description she gave me of her 
parish visiting, 1 was convinced that Mr. 
Sidney’s ministrations must have been very 
efficient in promoting the growth of truth, 
for the quantity Mrs. Sidney would meet 
in the course of a walk round the parish 
was enormous. 

First let us hear what Martha Jones has 
got to say. Martha Jones, eighty-one 
years of age, a pauper, troubled with “ dis- 
orders” in the summer, asthma in winter, 
and rheumatics all the year round. Her 
allowance of three shillings and sixpence 
a week would not go far in keeping the 
wolf from the door without the good 
things which reach her from the vicarage. 
Martha gives a few words of gratitude in 
return ; but to turn the balance she favours 
Mrs, Sidney, whenever she finds the chance, 
with a good lump of the truth as to divers 
matters in which she is interested. “I 





ha’n’t seen Master Harry this ever so long. 
He don’t ‘pear to thrive much for all I 
hear. A poor, weak, puny little chap they 
tell me he is; but, Lord, what else could 
ye expect wi’ such a nurse as he ha’ got to 
look after him? It do put me out how ever 
you could ha’ took on a gal like that Jane 
Arber to look after him.” 

Now considering that Mrs, Sidney rates 
herself—and justly too—as a model mother 
and manager, and is convinced that her boy 
and her nurse are the best of their kind, 
words like the above are a little trying to 
listen to; but she knows Martha’s tricks 
and manners, and waits for the end. 

“T reck’lect her grandfather,’ Martha 
goes on, “and he would have been trans- 
ported for sheep stealin’ if he'd got his 
due. There never was a good ’un o’ the 
lot, and there never will bs,” 

“Did you like the plum cake I sent you 
yesterday, Martha?” says Mrs, Sidney, by 
way of changing the subject. 

“Oh, ’t warn’t so bad; but I could tell 
’b wur made wi’ yer own butter. That 
there gal o’ yours don’t know no more 
about dairyin’ nor a fule, and to think o’ 
the butiful butter as used to be made in 
old Parson Wilkes’ time; but he looked 
after his glebe hisself, and knowed what 
a cow wur when he seed one. You and 
parson don’t know nowt about such things ; 
but ’tis only right as you should hear the 
truth about the goin’s on in your own 
kitchen,” 

And s0 on, at every stopping place in 
the parish walk, Mrs. Sidney has to taste 
unbuttered parsnips. Thomas Hobbles, 
when questioned as to the reason why 
he had not been at church for the last 
six weeks, has some remarks to make as to 
the quality of Mr. Sidney’s sermons. 

‘‘With all that singin’ and chantin’, 
church ain’t the place for poor folks as 
can’t nayther read nor write ; and parson’s 
sarments, they ha’n’t got nothin’ stirrin’ in 
‘em. I wish you could ha’ heard old 
Parson Wilkes. He hada lot to say about 
the bad place, and that wur the only way 
to keep young chaps out o’ mischief. 
Parson’s milk and water stuff ’ll never do 
that. ‘Tis what all the folks are saying, 
and I thowt as you ought to know the 
truth about it.” 

In visits to her parishioners of a higher 
social grade, Mrs. Sidney likewise hears 
the truth ; but here the liberal arts have 
so far softened manners, that the truth be- 
comes less personal, and refers chiefly to 
the sayings and doings of other absent pa- 
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rishioners. Thus Mrs. Graver, after hearing 
that the Vicar and Master Harry are quite 
well, will artfully bring the conversation 
round to the subject of Mrs. Flight of 
Wood End Farm, and in the course of her 
visit Mrs. Sidney will hear a considerable 
amount of truth about the last-named lady; 
but truth of so dangerous and explosive a 
nature that, if she were to let it have free 
course through the village, it would act 
like moral dynamite on whatever harmony 
and goodwill existed in her Arcadia. Had 
she treated as serious all Mrz. Graver’s 
revelations, she ought to have gone away 
with an awful opinion of Mrs. Flight; but 
che knows Mrs, Graver’s ways, and Mrs. 
Flight’s, too. She knows that had her 
visit been paid to the latter lady, she 
would have heard exactly the same story 
**nominibus mutatis,” 

It will appear from the above that Mrs. 
Sidney’s ‘parish day” is not one of un- 
mixed pleasure. Still now and then there 


comes a time when she learns that Martha 
and Thomas are but poor bunglers in the 
art of saying disagreeable things: that is, 
of telling the plain truth. These seasons 
are those when the vicarage is invaded by 
certain visitors who delight in making a 


return for their entertainment by giving 
their hostess a great deal of valuable 
advice on things in general, about the 
household economy, and even in parish 
matters. There is the man who is made 
wretched a score of times a day, because 
things are not ordered exactly the same in 
a remote village as they are within sound 
of Bow Bells. There is only one post a 
day. His letters must be ready at four 
o'clock for the boy to take to meet the 
postman at some cross roads a mile away. 
It is three miles to a telegraph station, and 
five to a railway. Heaven and earth! 
How is it possible that people can manage 
to exist under such conditions? He tells 
Mrs. Sidney that she ought to take her 
husband in hand, and make him bully the 
county member, and worry the district 
surveyor, and get up petitions to the 
Postmaster-General himself, till matters 
are mended. Mr. Sidney, according to 
his showing, would be much better thus 
employed than in racing from one end to 
the other of his parish as school, or choir 
practice, or bedside duty may call him. 

‘‘The truth is,” Urbanus declares, “ you 
country people want shaking up. It is a 
wonder you don’t drop off to sleep at all 
hours of the day.” 

Mrs. Sidney gays nothing in reply ; but 





she cannot help wishing that the air of the 
vicarage might indeed prove somniferous 
enough to lap certain of her guests in 
quiet sleep by day as well as by 
night. Then there is the influential 
female relative with revolutionary notions 
as to infantine diet and nursery venti- 
lation. During her stay, Jane Arber is 
in a state of veiled rebellion, and, though | 
a superficial assent is given to her system 
as long as she is in the house, the system, 
together with all her patent foods and 
medicaments, is bundled out of the way 
as soon as the post-chaise has borne her 
and her boxes off the premises. 

Next comes the crotchety college friend, 
who has drifted off into eccentric ways of 
thought, and inpresses upon Mrs. Sidney, 
with an ex-cathedra air of authority, that 
the parson’s duty now is merely to teach 
morality on abstract principles ; and that 
Mr. Sidney would do much better to get 
down a lecturer on Buddhism, and turn the 
north aisle of the church into a technical 
school, than blunder along in the old theo- 
logical rut. All these doses Mrs. ‘Sidney 
takes with a smiling face. I believe she 
rather enjoys it. Auyhow, her friends 
enjoy thoroughly the good stories which 
she makes out of the doings of her would- 
be instructors. Of this I can vouch per- 
sonally, 

I cannot undertake to decide which is 
more distasteful—the unbuttered parsnips 
or the naked truth; neither can I say 
whether the vegetable dressed with an 
excess of butter is more nauseous than it is 
‘‘au naturel,” as I never eat it in any 
form. But I know that truth—the moral 
parsnip—disguised with a superabundance 
of fine words, is not appetising. I know 
one or two worthy people who, in their 
desire to flavour my vegetables, make them 
so rich that I cannot digest them, Still, I 
maintain that these are more tolerable 
than the other set. These have the will, 
at any rate, to put you on good terms with 
yourself, and they fail only from want of 
skill. They are heavy-handed with the 
butter indeed ; but they offend less than 
those who cut off the butter altogether. 

There is a third class—the outcome of 
that spirit of compromise which is, so our 
critics say, the very life-breath of John 
Bull’s nostrils, ‘ Not too much butter, 
but just butter enough,” is their motto ; 
and so light and delicate is their hand that 
every dish they serve up is a veritable 
triumph. They are truthful; they scorn 
gross flattery; and if at any time you 
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spend half-an-hour in their company, you 
go away with the firm belief that you 
yourself are one of the nicest and cleverest 
people in the world. 

“ Flattery, and nothing else,” I hear the 
sterner-minded reader exclaim, Not a bit, 
my dear sir or madam, Flattery makes 
a mess of the truth, while these people 
subdue its crudities, and render it diges- 
tible for the weakest of us. Keeping all 
the time within the four corners of the 
truth, they manage to convey to you their 
meaning just as clearly as the most 
truculent of Mrs. Sidney’s old women ; but 
they leave you serene and satisfied, instead 
of sore and aggrieved with all mankind. 

And this art of theirs, like so many other 
arts, seems so easy that one is often tempted 
to wonder how it is that everybody does not 
practise it, It is like a page of ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,” or one of Mr. Thorne Waite’s ex- 
quisite pictures of the Sussex Downs, The 
words of the one are so simple, the beauty of 
the other is so exactly like Nature that it 
seems as if any one with a brushful of 
green paint might do likewise. It is only 
when one tries to do the trick oneself 
that one feels the need of the artist’s hand, 
and if any venturesome person should try, 
without being to the manner born, or 
without careful self education, to deal with 
truth after the fashion of the above-named 
experts, he will fail just as surely as if he 
should try to write or paint like either of 
the masters I have just mentioned. 





OLD FULHAM. 

WITH the destruction of the old wooden 
bridge at Putney, and the clearance made 
for the approach to the granite structure 
of to-day, has vanished some of the senti- 
mental charm of Old Fulham. The village 
had a pleasant kind of dowdy dignity of 
its Own, with its old-fashioned, red-brick 
houses, roomy walled gardens, and the 
foliage that half-conceated the red-tiled 
roofs, There still remains the sweep of 
wooded shore, with groups of ancient trees, 
and glimpses of grassy glades to gladden 
the eyes of the voyager on the river, 
wearied with the gloom and dulness of the 
array of factories, sheds, and mean buildings 
that line the shore above Chelsea. With 
the old bridge—which was not old for a 
bridge, by the way, having only completed a 
century and a half of existence—happily 
disappeared the hideous aqueduct of iron 
pipes and girders, and Fulham, with a sigh 





for the past, might have acknowledged 
that the graceful, unencumbered arches of 
the new bridge, were likely, when weathered 
and toned down by time, to prove a 
decided ornament to the scene. Then 
came in the railway engineers, with a 
scientific girder-bridge just below, and 
farewell to the charms of Fulham reach ! 

Before the river was encumbered with 
bridges of any kind about here, the road 
from London, such as it was, with ruts 
and miry pits deep enough to swallow up 
any ordinary vehicle, ran down to the 
water’s edge, and there was a ferry to 
convey travellers across the water; and 
posts and landing-stage belonging to this 
ferry were discovered in clearing the 
ground for the aqueduct some fifty years 
ago. During the Civil Wars a bridge 
of boats was established by Fairfax, the 
Parliamentary General, and Putney and 
Fulham were thus connected, to be divided 
again when military considerations no 
longer ruled. There is a traditional con- 
nection between the two villages of a much 
earlier date—and the tradition is given by 
Bowack, one of the early typographers of 
the district. The good man mentions it 
apologetically as “ that ridiculous account, 
namely, that the two churches of the two 
first named places were, many ages since, 
built by two sisters of gigantic stature, who 
had but one hammer between them, which 
they used to throw over the river from 
one to another when they wanted it. But 
one time, in its fall, it happened un- 
fortunately upon its clawes, and broke 
them ; but going to a smith that liv’d at 
this place, he set all to rights again.” The 
etymological inference is plaiv, and here 
we have Putney, Fulham, and Hammer- 
smith, neatly accounted for at one blow. 
The latter place was not at all out of our 
record, for Old Fulham included Hammer- 
smith, until modern times. So far from 
being ridiculous, these ancient gigantic 
figures strike us as, on the contrary, 
rather solemn and imposing; while the 
story, in varied forms, but all of respec- 
table antiquity, attaches to many other 
sites both at home and abroad. 

A pleasant sunny nook is Falham 
churchyard, where the old church-tower 
keeps watch and ward over so many 
sleeping generations, flinging out at times 
sweet melody from its fine peal of bells, 
There are no more sweetly-toned bells 
anywhere near than the ten that hang in 
Fulham tower, and to hear their merry 
peal from the river is an experience to be 
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thankful for. There is a public path 
through the churchyard, and on either 
hand are the handsome monuments of the 
worthies of Fulham among the soft green 
sward. Here are the tombs of many 
Bishops of London—Compton among them, 
who, it is said, first set the episcopal fashion 
of being buried in the outside mould rather 
than in a vault beneath the chancel. 
Yonder lies Theodore Hook, “A fellow 
of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy,” 
who spent the last clouded years of his 
life close by. And the newest of all the 
elaborate memorials of the dead isa granite 
monument to Lord Ranelagh, recently 
erected by the South Middlesex Rifle 
Volunteers, of whom he was so long the 
commander ; a regiment that has its head- 
quarters at Fulham, and that possesses the 
colours of the old Fulham Light Infantry 
Volunteers, raised in 1803, and commanded 
by an earlier Lord Ranelagh. 

The path through the churchyard leads 
into another footway, which brings you 
upon the raised bank of the river, with 
cheerful Putney shining from the opposite 
bank, with its long line of boat-houses and 
boat-builders’ yards, The path is hemmed 


in by the river on one hand and by the 


broad moat of Fulham Palace on the other, 
and there are pleasant glimpses of walled 
gardens and velvet lawns, and far-stretch- 
ing thickets and shrubberies, The path is 
known as “ The Bishop’s Walk,” although 
it is probable that a good many centuries 
have elapsed since a Bishop of London 
took his customery walk along the public 
footpath, and it must have been in more 
primitive times than now. Good Bishop 
Porteus, indeed, in a description of the 
Palace, has a good word for the Bishop’s 
Walk : “ Many persons think this walk a 
great nuisance to the Palace; but I am of 
avery different opinion. It gives life and 
cheerfulness to the scene, and especially on 
a Sunday ”—for it seems it was then the 
custom for the young men and maids of 
Fulham to muster there on their way to 
church, or for the customary walk after 
service. George Colman, too, the younger, 
tells a friend, how the avenue and 
Bishop’s Walk are his favourite morn- 
ing and evening lounge. But the bare and 
cindery condition of the public walk is in 
striking contrast to the smooth, shaded, 
and carefully-tended paths within the 
private grounds. And as you turn into 
the Bishop’s Avenue, a charming vista of 
over-shadowing limes and elms, you may be 
alarmed by the sinister notice: “This path 





is dangerous.” Whether the danger arises 
from the episcopal cows which graze peace- 
fully on the water meadows olen, and 
with their sleek coats and calm, sleepy eyes, 
seem as little mischievous as possible, or 
from more occult sources of peril, it is not 
easy to determine. But a passer-by is 
better informed : “ It’s the kids,” he states 
succinctly. And it seems that the children 
of the neighbourhood “snatch a fearful 
joy ” in fishing for sticklebacks and newts 
from the grassy margin of the episcopal 
moat, and some have tumbled in and been 
drowned. To full-grown persons, who 
have outlived the love of sport, in the form 
of stickleback fishing, the danger is but 
remote. 

The Bishop’s moat encircles the whole of 
the Palace grounds, and is itself a relic of 
times—who can say how far distant? Some 
attribute it to the Danes, who certainly en- 
camped in Fulham about a thousand years |/ 
ago, and were likely enough to have dug a 
ditch about their camp. Even before the 
Danes came, the Bishop had Fulham ; it 
was a gift to Bishop Erkenwald, of London, 
A.D. 631, An occupation of twelve centu- 
ries, disturbed only for a few years during 
the Civil Wars, appeals strongly to the 
imagination. What memories haunt the 
site that has known but one tenant from 
the rude days of the Heptarchy to tho 
present era of lawn-tennis and garden- 
parties! From the stern old Bishop who 
wielded his pastoral staff like a bill-hook, 
and who could don a steel head-piece and 
coat of mail on occasion in place of cope 
and mitre, to the wearer of the silk apron 
and the looped-up beaver of to-day—what 
a procession cf prelates pass before the 
mind’s eye! 

The early Bishops are little but names 
to us; but as we come to the existing 
Palace, its builders and its occupants, the 
roll becomes more familiar, Seen from the 
garden front, Fulham Palace is a com- 
fortable, but heavy-looking mansion of the 
Georgian era; but the ground plan of the 
ancient Palace is still preserved — the 
double quadrangle with the hall which 
Bishop Fletcher finished in the sixteenth 
century, and Bishop Sherlock restored in 
George the Second’s time. And the 
gardens, with their ancient trees and long- 
established exotics, preserve the memories 
of many of those who took delight in their 
culture. There was Grindall, of Queen 
Elizabeth’sdays, who, according to “Worthy” 
Thomas Fuller, introduced the tamarisk, 
and who was so successful with his grape- 
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vine, that it became quite an affair of 
State to furnish his Royal mistress with 
grapes from Fulham. We find the Bishop 
gravely corresponding with Sir William 
Cecil, and regretting that the grapes are not 
yet sufficiently ripe for the Royal table. 
Bat those very grapes were almost the 
cause of Grindall’s ruin; for the Queen 
was one day taken ill after partaking of 
them, and the Bishop was suspected of 
introducing the plague, if not poison, to 
the sacred person of the Queen, Another 
great gardener was Bishop Compton, who, 
falling into disgrace with King James the 
Second, was exiled from Court and ordered 
to remain at Fulham ; and who improved 
the shining hours of his disgrace to such 
advantage to the episcopal gardens, that 
they became famous for their foreign trees 
and shrubs, and the spreading cork tree, 
the dense ilex, and the dark and massive 
cedar, still remain as living memorials of 
his industrious care, more eloquent than 
the monument of stone that records his 
virtues in the churchyard hard by. Stout 
Compton, who braved the King’s dis- 
pleasure, was of an old Cavalier family, and 
his father was killed at Hopton Heath, 
fighting for the cause of the King, and 
the Bishop served himself as a cornet of 
horse in the days of his youth. Thus 
when reproached by King James as being 


| more like a Colonel of Dragoons than a 
‘| Bishop, Compton rejoined with much spirit 
‘| that he was as ready as any Colonel of 


them all to shed his blood in defence of 


‘| law and right, 


Among other Bishops, memorable for 


‘| their connection with Fulham, we have 


the ill-omened Bonner, the persecutor of 
the martyr Ridley ; Aylmer, who was ac- 


.| customed to play bowls on a Sunday on 


the Palace green, but who deprecated 
censure by the avowal “that he had never 
missed a sermon on that account.” Then 
there was Fietcher, the father of the 
dramatist and poet, who died in his chair 
‘smoking tobacco,” a happy euthanasy 
that many might envy. Laud was at 
Fulham, too, ere he reached the primacy, 
and found the jolting in his coach, over 
the rough roads between Whitehall and 
Fulham, much better for his health than 
the smooth passage in his barge over the 
water to Lambeth. Juxon, too, who ac- 
companied King Charles to the scaffold, 
has left his mark at Fulham, as well as at 
Lambeth, 

Coming to later times, we have Dr. 
Robinson, Jonathan Swift’s “little brown 





man, very charitable and good-humoured ;” 
Gibson, the antiquarian, who translated 
Camden’s “ Britannia ;” Sherlock, whose 
* Discourses” figure in calf octavo in 
everybody’s library, and were once deemed 
excellent Sunday reading ; Robert Lowth, 
whose son was a college chum of George 
Colman the younger; and good Dr. 
Porteus, a Yorkshireman, who bequeathed 
his library to his successors, 

Leaving the Bishop’s Palace—if we fol- 
lowed the track along the river—-we should 
come upon the remains of Craven Cottage, 
which was built for that stirring Lady 
Craven, of the irrepressible Berkeley strain, 
who afterwards became famous as the Mar- 
gravine of Brandenburg. The Cottage was 
also one of Bulwer Lytton’s numerous sub- 
urban residences, and here it was said he 
entertained Prince Louis Napoleon, ouce 
upon a time, when no one dreamed of his 
becoming Emperor of the French. 

Beyond, there is that famous old tavern, 
the “Crabtree,” known—by name at all 
events—to all who follow the fortunes of 
the University Boat Race. 

These settlements on the river bank 
are isolated by broad ranges of market 
gardens, where you have acres of scarlet 
runners, miles of cabbage plants, with kale, 
and celery, and every kind of edible plant, 
interspersed with great stacks of manure. 
In the distance, you see long lines of new 
buildings—small villas, rows of cottages— 
encroaching continuously upon the gardens, 
among which rise more imposing ‘‘ Homes” 
and ‘' Refuges,” or the tall gables of a 
Board School, or the still more massive 
bulk of the workhouse. But this is New 
Fulham, with which we have nothing to 
do, so let us hie back to our starting-place 
by the bridge. 

The pleasing foliage that surrounds the 
palace is continued, lower down the river, 
in the grounds of sundry big houses. First, 
Ranelagh House, which is doomed to 
destruction, new roads piercing its se- 
cluded grounds, and trees, fallen or maimed, 
marking the successful invasion of the 
builders. Next is Mulgrave House, which 
bears the earlier title of those Sheflields 
who, later on, gave the name of their 
dukedom to Buckingham Palace. And 
there is Hurlingham, the fashionable resort 
of pigeon shooters and polo players, the 
quiet lanes about which are sometimes 
blocked by four-in-hand coaches and 
vehicles of all descriptions. Hurlingham 
Lane, indeed, is invaded by rows of red- 
brick villas ; but Broomhead Lane, which 
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runs by the side of the club grounds, still 
retains its quiet country aspect. 

Here, where the trees arch pleasantly 
above the road, flecked with the bright 
autumn sunshine, the birds are warbliog 
their plaintive autumnal notes. It is a 
home of the birds, this Fulham. For 
centuries they have nested among these 
quiet shades; and here, if anywhere in 
this part of the world, the nightin- 
gale still lingers in the spring - time. 
The lane leads down to Broomhead 
Dock, a quiet, solemn little opening in the 
river bank, with the river shining before 
us, and the roofs and chimneys of Wands- 
worth showing in cloudy reck beyond. 
A timber-laden barge lies in the little 
creek, and carts are loading up with its 
contents — builders’ carts no doubt, boding 
destruction to Old Fulham, but all in a 
pleasant, leisurely way that harmonis:s 
with the whole scene. To the left runs a 
path along the river, with a bit of fore- 
shore visible, and willows and alders 


grouped as iv an early David Cox — 
just a last bit of old Thames side, a glimpse 
of “once upon a time,” quite pathetic in 
its suggestions. 

The path leads, no doubt, to quiet Sands 


End, where Addison once wrote in the 
garden of Sands End House, amid “a 
concert of birds, concluded by the night- 
ingale;” and Nell Gwynne had been there 
before him, they say, and had listened 
to the same sweet concert. Sands End 
is now a great gas company’s works, with 
tall chimneys, huge gas-holders, and pur- 
lieus reeking with gas tar. That way lies 
disenchantment, and, as the lane leads no- 
where else, but ends quietly in the bosom 
of the river, we have only to retrace our 
footsteps. 

Coming into Fulham again by way of 
Hurlingham Lane, we light upon another 
witness of old times, in the shape of Ful- 
ham Pottery—a couple of centuries old, at 
least, and still doing business in the old 
way. The Pottery was established by John 
Dwight, whose patent is dated twenty- 
third of April, 1671, for ‘white goyes, 
statues, figures,” and such like ware. 

In Old Fulham, too, was a manufactory 
devoted to Gobelin tapestry, patronised 
by the Duke of Cumberland, of Culloden 
fame, but eventually transferred — the 
moveable part of the establishment, that is 
—to Exeter. The buildings were in the 
High Street, near the old Golden Lion, 
which was once a famous house for its oak 
panelling and carved chimney-pieces, and 





a country resort of the wits and litterateurs 
of the town, in the days of Shakespeare 
and rare old Ben. Now there is a con- 
tinual rattle of omnibuses and carts along 
the narrow street, and, following the line 
of traffic, we come to where the roads 
divide, with Holcrofts on the left, built by 
Robert Limpany, a wealthy merchant, who 
was known as the Lord of Fulham. There 
are sundry monuments to members of the 
family in the parish church, but they have 
n0 foothold in Fulham now, apart from 
the family vault. The Priory, close by, is 
on the site of old Claybrooke House, be- 
longing once to an old county family of 
that name, and afterwards to the Sussex 
Frewens — matters of interest to genec- 
alogists, perhaps, but of no account to any- 
body else. 

Then we are in New Fulham again, 
with houses, shops, villas, all spick and 
span, The Munster Park Estate is this, 
which recalls old Munster House, which 
was bought by George the First for 
his favourite, Duchess of Munster, and 
was afterwards occupied by John Wilson 
Croker, the Tadpole — or was it the 
Taper ?— of Disraeli’s novel. Soon 
Old Fulham appears again at Percy 
Cross, where there are fine old houses 
and ample grounds, with an evidence 
of the current age in the shape of 
Fulham Free Library, as handsomely 
lodged as a lord, and about to open its 
doors to all comers. At the corner of 
Parsons Green Lane, opposite the Library, 
stands the gateway to Park House, which 
was built upon the site of Quibus Hall, 
the seat of the Whartons—a quarrelsome 
and litigious family long since vanished 
from the scene. Let into the gateway 
is an unassuming little tablet, with the in- 
scription, ‘ Purser’s Cross, 7th Avgust, 
1738,” an inscription which, despite its sim- 
plicity, seems to contain some mysterious 
meaning. What could have happened on 
that particular day, a hundred and fifty 
years ago ? 

What happened, according to the gene- 
rally received story, was this. A mounted 
highwayman on that day stopped and 
robbed sundry passengers on their way 
to London, but being detected by the 
patrol, and followed by a number of horse- 
men, he dashed across the fields in the 
direction of Purser’s Cross; but finding 
escape impossible, he clapped his pistol to 
his own head, and blew out his brains. 
Now, whether the highwayman was one 
of the old ruined Whartons who had taken 
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to the road, and thus expiated his follies 
close to his former home, or whether we 
have got hold of the wrong story altogether, 
and the date refers to some business of 
which we know uothing, are questions 
which there is no probable chance of 
deciding. But it seems likely enough that 
the highwayman was returned “ felo de se,” 
aud buried at the cross roads here, and 
that the tablet is, in fact, a tombstone, 
placed there, perhaps, for some motive of 
charity, affection, or regret. 

Anyhow, the inscription seems to decide 
the true name of the place which has, it is 
said, been only of late years known as 
Percy’s cross, But who on earth was the 
‘‘ Purser,” and what business has he here 
at all? Is it not more reasonable to 
suppose that “ Purser” is a corruption 
of the unorthographic ages, and that the 
true name has now been reverted to; the 
more romantic one certainly, with a 
historic flavour about it that it would 
be a pity to lose ? 

Another relic of Old Fulham is a very 
quaint aud handsome house of no great 
siza, Which nuow bears the name of 
Duncannon House, but which, tradition 
says, was once Bolingbroke Lodge, and a 
resideace of the accomplished St. John, 
the friend of Pope and Swift; and close 
by is Arundel House, a stately kind of 
house with a facade of the early Georgian 
style, and parts of which date from the 
Tudor period. This house, in the early 
part of the century, was the residence 
of Hallam, the historian of the Middle 
Ages, 

Whoever traces out the localities of Old 
Fulham, will find a pleasant guide in 
Thomas Crofton Croker, whose “ Walk 
from London tv Fulham” gives a full and 
gossiping account of the neighbourhood, 
of which he also was one of the “ worthies.” 
Croker was a clerk in the Admiralty, 
owing his appointment to that other 
Tadpole, or Taper, Croker—no relation of 
his, by the way—who was much higher in 
the official hierarchy, but essentially far 
more insignificant than his namesake. 
For Crofton Croker will be remembered 
for his pleasant versions of Irish fairy 
tales and folk lore, and he was something 
of a celebrity in his day, having been 
noticed kindly by Walter Scott, and 
moving among the best literary circles. 
Well, here is his former home, Audley 
Cottage, or, as he named it, ‘“‘ Rosamond’s 
Bower”—a miniature Strawberry Hill, and 
described by Crofton himself, in a little 





brochure “for private circulation only,” 
with a catalogue of all his pictures and 
curios—a little gabled house, white, with 
patches of green mould just peeping over 
an imposing brick wall, with a pair of big 
gates for carriage folk, and a side entrance 
for the rest. 

The neighbourhood knows nothing 
about the house, not even its name, which, 
if it was ever painted up, has cracked off 
with the rest of the paint and plaster. 
But there is a caretaker there, a cheerful 
woman, witha lively little girl belonging to 
her. This is Audley Cottage sure enough, 
she says, and it might have been Rosa- 
mond’s Bower. Bui as for a Mr, Croker, 
was he a builder ? 

Such is fame; and the Bower is 
now all tumbling to pieces, green and 
mouldy. A cowkeeper was the last per- 
manent resident. ‘ You might peep in at 
the dining-room window,” suggests the 
amiable woman ; “there’s no getting the 
door open on account of the damp.” A 
dim, ghostly sight was that dining-room, the 
ceiling all lying about on the floor, and the 
rafters showing through; and yet what 
bright and warm little dinners it has seen, 
with the wits of the day and the risivg 
authors of those times for company! There 
are touches of fancy still left, the little 
thatched barn with the dovecotes suggestive 
of Switzerland, and the tangled lawn with 
trellises and arbours. Well, some day soon 
will come a happy despatch, the Bower 
will disappear into Cioudland, and rows of 
tenements will take its place ; while should 
the builder be an intelligent man, he will 
call one Crofton Terrace, and the other 
Croker Avenue. 

There is another old ghost of a house 
just at the corner of Parsons Green, a 
handsome old mansion once, now let out in 
tenements, a chimney sweep living at one 
end, a huckster’s shop in the middle, 
children swarming in and out, with a 
cabbage garden in front, and at the back a 
leafy wilderness. It might bo Samuel 
Richardson’s house, tho author of 
“Clarissa.” He lived at the corner of 
the pleasant suburban retreat of Parsons 
Green. But then the Green has three 
corners—it is a triangular space, with seats 
and green turf, and a fine clump of elms 
on one side, where there are some band- 
some old houses, now all vacant and “ for 
sale,” with the auctioneers’ white bills 
pasted about them. At the base of the 
triangle runs the King’s Road, which has 
been patched and pieced together, till it 
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now reaches from Sloane Square to Fulham. 
Beyond the King’s Road are the grounds 
of Peterborough House. The house itself 
is modern, but the grounds remain pretty 
much as they were lsid out by that famous 
Earl of Peterborough, who was the friend 
of Pope and Swift, and who married 
Anastasia Robinson, the charming song- 
stress of those days. 

Almost among these pleasant shades, 
we may fancy that we see the courtly 
figures of those days—the dark, sarcastic 
Dean, in his wig and cassock, with the 
little crooked poet, and Peterborough 
himeelf, eager and intense. 

A skeleton in outward figure, 
is meagre corps, tho’ full of vigour, 
Would halt behind him were it bigger. 
And Pope himself, who often ‘lodged ” 
with his friend, must have given his advice 
about shrubberies and parterres, while he 
marvels at the energy of the man who, as 
Swift describes him, 
Flies like a squib from place to place, 
And travels not but runs a race, 
aud who is now helping Pope himself to 
train his vines and arrange his quincunx, 
or marshalling his own plantations and 
trenches. 
And tames the genius of the stubborn plain, 
Almost as quickly as he conquered Spain. 

Further along, the memory of the 
eccentric Earl is again recalled in the 
Peterboro’ Arms, a snug roadside tavern, 
with a forge adjoining, from which rings 
the music of a blacksmith’s hammer—just 


as it rung, no doubt, when Peterborough |- 


dashed by in his coach and six; or when 
the dashing highwayman reined up his 
pauting steed, and flung the lucky smith a 
guinea for hasty expedition. 

This brings us to Eel Brook Common, 
another open space, laid out as a public 
resort, very green and pleasant, with seats, 
and young trees that will be long ere 
they rival the glories of Old Fulham in 
the way of foliage. 

Walham Green is a little disappoint- 
ing, especially if expectations have been 
raised by the eulogies of a poet of the last 
century : 

Hail, happy isle, and happier Walham Green. 


Yet the “Green” can still be made 
out, although cover with bricks and 
mortar. The national schools repre- 
sent one corner of it, and the district 
church of Saint John’s stands where 
the old duck-pond used to be. The 
village pound was once a feature of 





the Green, with a basket shop close by, 
which gave rise to the fine old crusted 
joke, that at Walham Green, baskets were 
sold by the pound. And there is a relic 
of antiquity behind the church, in the 
shape of a time-worn, tumble-down gabled 
house, which might have been once the 
manor house of Wendon, which they say 
gave its name, much modified, to Walham 
Green. 

And here we are on the margin of that 
hidden stream which, running somewhere 
underground, among sewers and gas-pipes, 
forms the boundary of Fulham and Chel- 
sea, and gave occasion for the existence 
of Lillio Bridge and Stamford Bridge, 
memorable more or less in athletic annals. 
Stamford Bridge, by the way — whose 
name would suggest a Roman ford and 
other ancient attributes—-seems to be a | 
corruption of Sandford Bridge, for here 
the sand of Fulham come to an end—at 
Sand’s End—and we come to the culch of 
Culch Hythe, or Chelsea, And now we 
may hail an omnibus in the Fulham Road, 
and soon find ourselves far away from the 
scenes of Old Falham. 





A SUMMER GLOAMING. 


Tue dead day’s funeral torches glow 
In lurid light athwart the sky, 

And whisp’ring trees nod to and fro 
As new-born eve goes sighing by. 


Then slow-winged rooks turn home their flight 
To far-off elms beneath the hill, 

While looming shades foreshow the night, 
And woods and wolds are strangely still. 


The landscape’s rim grows darker lined ; 
The drenching dews fall on the hay ; 

The cricket chirps the hedge behind ; 
Shrill pipes a loit’ring thrush his lay. 


And like vague shadows of a dream 

Weird shrouds of white the long meads drape, 
And dim processions by the stream 

Of mists creep on in shifting shape. 


Through grey-lit gloom bats flit and fly, 
And beetles hum on heavy wings, 

Till sky meets earth and earth greets sky, 
And dusky night to either clings. 





CAPTAIN SPENCER’S CARD.-CASE. 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS, 
CHAPTER III. 


“ AND now let me have a good look at 
you, nephew Godfrey,” said Sir Horace 
Trevor, when the traveller and his sup- 
posed nephew were safely installed in their 
private sitting-room at the fashionable 
hotel. ‘What with the bustle of the 
Custom House and the jolting of the cab, 
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I’ve scarcely been able to look at you yet ; 
but it seems to me,” he added, as he put 
his hands on his companion’s shoulders 
and gave him a searching glance, “ that 
photograph of yourself you sent me at 
Christmas could not have been a very good 
one, for I don’t see that you have much 
resemblance to it.” 

“Tt was an excessively bad likeness, 
uncle,” said the young man candidly. 
“In fact, it was not good enough to send 
to you ; but it was the only one I happened 
to have by me, and I thought you would 
like it better than nothing. I knew you 
at once, to-day, by your likeness to the 
photograph of you I have in my room at 
Mudport. How I wish George were here, 
that you might see what a fine fellow he 
has grown! He is not much like me—he 
has blue eyes and light hair.” 

“Like your poor father,” said Sir 
Horace, with a half-sigh. ‘And now, my 
boy, we had better see about getting these 
packages safely bestowed.” He rose as he 
spoke, and went to a corner of the room, 
where were two or three small packing- 
cases, and a little iron-clamped box. He 
held up the latter to his supposed nephew, 
saying, ‘‘ The jewels are in this, Would it 
gratify you to have a peep at the Ranee’s 
necklace ?” 

His nephew’s sparkling eyes were a 
sufficient answer, and carefully locking the 
door, the old General took a small key 
'! from his watch-chain and unfastened the 
;, box, of which the lock was of peculiar 
construction. He removed some wrappers, 
and displayed the necklace and several 
ornaments, besides a number of unset stones. 
Barbaric as was the style of some of the 
jewels, according to Western ideas, the 
size and lustre of the stones made it 
evident that they were of great value. 
The younger man took up the diamond 
necklace and passed it through his fingers, 
with manifest admiration. 

* Beautiful stones, are they not?” said 
Sir Horace. “The cutting and polishing 
leave something to be desired, but a good 
jeweller will soon rectify that, and they 
shall be equally divided between you and 
George, with the exception of the necklace, 
which is destined for the first bride— 
either your wife or George’s. Those cases,” 
continued the General, “contain a few 
valuables I especially prize, while the 
residue of my plate will arrive with the 
heavy luggage to-morrow. I intend to 
give them all, with the jewels, into the 
care of the hotel manager, that he may put 





them into the strong-room for to-night ; 
and in the morning we will take them 
to the bank.” 

The other turned perceptibly pale. 

“Don’t you think it rather a risk to 
entrust such valuables to the tender 
mercies of an utter stranger, uncle? The 
strong-room might be broken into and 
robbed this very night.” 

“T don’t think it likely,” said Sir 
Horace, smiling. ‘The strong-room here 
is guaranteed fire and thief-proof, and 
constantly contains property of great value 
belonging to visitors. I shall be glad to be 
rid of the responsibility. These diamonds 
have been a perfect nightmare to me all 
the way home.” 

“If I might be permitted to advise, 
uncle,” said the young man, ‘I think it 
would be better not to call anybody’s 
attention to the fact that you have any 
valuables with you at all. London thieves 
have such extraordinary ways of getting 
information, that they might attack us even 
in broad daylight to-morrow, as we are 
taking the jewels to the bank. Let us 
have the cases quietly carried to your 
room, or, better still, to mine, and locked 
up in a wardrobe for to-night, without 
telling anybody about them. That will be 
the safest course.” 

‘‘ Why would you rather have them in 
your room than mine?” asked Sir Horace, 
rather sharply. 

“ Because, uncle, I am young and 
strong, and in case of any alarm I should 
be better able to defend myself. Besides. 
I don’t like to think you should suffer from 
any anxiety. Let me take the burden on 
my own shoulders for once,” pleaded the 
young man, respectfully. 

Sir Horace pondered. 

“ There is the risk of fire. In the strong- 
room there could be no danger of that.” 

“ But, on the other hand, you must call 
the attention of the hotel servants by 
having the cases carried there,” urged his 
sham nephew. 

“Well, my boy, that’s true; and no 
doubt you know more of English ways 
than I do, after being abroad for so long,” 
said the old man at last. ‘“ You shall 
have it your own way, and keep the 
things in your room for to-night. If the 
bank had not been closed, I would have 
taken them there at once. Lot’s have a 
look at your room.” 

Nothing could have been better adapted 
to the purpose, for it was close to their 
sitting-room, and isolated, at the top of a 
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short flight of stairs, from the main 
passage. The old General’s practised eye 
at once took in all the advantages of the 
position. It contained a massive wardrobe, 
deep enough to hold all the cases, if they 
were piled one on the top of the other. 
Sir Horace tried the lock, which was of 
sound construction, and gave his nephew 
permission to carry out his suggestion. 
The two men carried the cases, which were 
not heavy, into the bedroom, and carefully 
arranged them inside the wardrobe ; after 
which, the supposed Godfrey took out the 
key and put it in his pocket. 

‘* Now,” said he, triumphantly, as they 
left the room, “with the bedroom door 
also locked, and the key in my pocket, I’ll 
venture to defy all the burglars in London 
until to-morrow |” 

He accordingly fastened that also, and 
they returned to the sitting-room. 

‘‘And now let’s order dinner,” said Sir 
Horace, as he seated himself once more. 

The youthful impostor walked to a 
window, and stood looking down at the 
throng hurrying along the street below. 
It was still broad daylight, for it was not 
seven o'clock, and the days were at their 
longest. But in reality he saw nothing of 
what was passing before his eyes. His 
heart was beating madly with the anxiety 
to carry out his design without exciting 
Sir Horace’s suspicions. Practised hypocrite 
as he was, his powers were strained to the 
utmost. He had never yet played for 
such a magnificent stake as the Ranee’s 
jewels, and to have them in his very grasp 
and then be compelled to relinquish them, 
would be tantalising indeed. 

“Don’t you think, sir, that I ought to 
telegraph to George at once, to let him 
know of your safe arrival? He asked me 
to do so.” 

“ Perhaps so. 


I had thought of writing 
to him to-night; but I am rather tired, 
and, after all, a telegram would be 
sufficient.” 

“There is a telegraph office in connec- 
tion with this hotel, so it will be very easy 
to despatch a message,” said Godfrey, 


leaving the window. “If you will excuse 
me for five minutes I will go and fill up a 
form at once.” 


Sir Horace smiled as the door closed | 


behind his companion. 

“How fond the boys are of their old 
uncle, to be sure! Godfrey’s a good fellow, 
although I must say he hardly comes up 
to my idea of a soldier; but it doesn’t do 
to be too exacting nowadays. More kind 





and thoughtful for my welfare he could 
not be.” 

Had the General’s eyes been able to 
follow the subject of this eulogium, he 
would certainly have been puzzled by his 
eccentric proceedings. Instead of going 
down to the telegraph office he proceeded 
to his bedroom, where he unlocked the 
wardrobe, and, taking out the jewel-case, 
slipped it inside a black handbag. Then 
he tried the weight of the other cases, but 
found that they were not sufficiently 
portable. 

“Too heavy. If I had had a pal I 
might have managed it; but alone it 
would be too risky. I might force them, 
to be sure,” and he looked for a moment 
at a beautiful little bright steel jemmy he 
took from an inside pocket. “ But that 
would take time, and if they only contain 
plate, it isn’t worth the risk, as I must get 
away unobserved. The necklace alone is 
worth a hundred times all I’ve risked ia 
order to get it. Ah, Sir Horace Trevor, 
K.C.B., I wonder what you'll look like 
when you find your nephew and your 
jewels both missing !” 

He carefully refastened the wardrobe, 
and, putting on his hat, took the bag and 
left the room, locking the door behind 
him. In the hall he stopped to speak to 
the manager. 

“Tf Sir Horace Trevor should enquire 
for me—his nephew, Captain Spencer— 
will you kindly tell him that I have been 
unexpectedly compelled to go out for a few 
minutes, but that I shall return at the very 
Jatest in half-an-hour ?” 

Then, hurrying into Piccadilly, the 
thief hailed an empty hansom, and directed 
the man to drive to Waterloo Station. 
Then, and not until then, he breathed 
freely. ‘‘To Southampton, and then to 
America!” he exultantly thought. “ With 
the start I’ve got, there’s no risk of detec- 
tion, and my fortune’s made for life! Ab, 
Captain Godfrey Spencer, it was a lucky 
day for me when the accident of picking 
up your card-case in the street suggésted 
this fine piece of work !” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Having duly reached the station, 
Algernon Mortimer took his ticket, and 
then looked about to find a vacant com- 
partment in the train, which was timed to 
start in ten minutes. He would have 
preferred a carriage to himself; but the 
train was so full that the nearest approach 
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he could obtain to solitude was a smoking- 
carriage which was only tenanted by an 
elderly gentleman, placid, large-faced, and 
spectacled. He beamed so good-naturedly 
upon the young man, as he came up and 
placed his bag on the seat, preparatory to 
getting in himself, that the thief felt that 
he could not have a more promising travel- 
ling companion. But just as his foot was 


on the step in the very act of entering, he 
was suddenly dragged back by a fierce pull, 
and an exultant voice exclaimed : 

I’ve caught you at last, have 


** What ? 
1%” 

It was David Roberts. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said 
the “Captain,” angrily, trying to shake him- 
self free. ‘ Let me go instantly!” 

“Not if I knowit! Im not going to 
be robbed of a gold brooch and a diamond 
ring, and thirty-nine pounds in money, and 
not collar the thief when 1 see him! It’s 
no use trying toescape me You're caught 
this time, I could swear to you among a 
thousand !” 

The old gentleman in the carriage was 
staring with evident bewilderment, and, 
attracted by the commotion, a little knot 
of people began to gather round, among 
whom was a policeman. 

“Policeman !” said the captive despe- 
rately, beckoning to that functionary, “I 
give this man in charge for being drunk 
and disorderly, and assaulting me without 
any provocation. I am an officer in Her 
Majesty’s service, and I cannot stop to 
argue with every drunken vagabond who 
chooses to mistake me for somebody else,” 

“ Drunk indeed!” said the little jeweller, 
passionately, ‘ Don’t you believe it, police- 
man. He’s a thief and a swindler, who 
cheated me out of a brooch and a ring, 
and thirty-nine pounds, a fortnight ago; 
and I swear I'll bring him to justice for 
it!’ 

“But I tell you I am an officer and a 
gentleman, and never saw this madman 
before to-night !” retorted Algernon, ‘I 
am travelling on important business, and 
if I lose this train the consequences will be 
most serious! Do your duty, constable, 
and take this fellow into custody. There’s 
my card, with my name and address, to 
show you who I am.” 

“¢CapTAIN GODFREY SPENCER, 
Third Battalion Royal Reds,’” 
read out the guardian of order with mani- 
festly increased respect for the person who 
claimed the title. ‘I say, you know, this 
wou’t do,” he went on, addressing the 





excited accuser, “‘ you can’t be allowed to 
go about annoying gentlemen in this way, 
and I shall have to run you in if you 
persist in it. The gentleman says he’s 
never seen you before, and it’s plain you're 
mistaking him for somebody else. And 
if you take my advice, my man, you'll go 
home quietly without any more disturb- 
ance,” 

* But I tell you he did rob me, by pre- 
tending to be a detective! I remember 
him perfectly, and I’d swear to him any- 
where !” said David, excitedly. 

“What proof have you got?” asked the 
constable, disdainfully. 

“Proof! My own eyes, to be sure !” 

“That wouldn’t be enough for a court 
of law, I’m afraid. If you’d seen as many 
cases of mistaken identity as I have, you'd 
be unwilling to swear to your own brother,” 
remarked the guardian of order. “It’s 
clear you're mistaking Captain Spencer 
for somebody else. If you don’t want to 
be locked up as drunk and disorderly, 
you'll go about your business at once.” 
And he took the little man firmly by the 
arm. 

“You talk about my own eyes being no 
proof; but what proof have you, except 
his own word for it, that he is Captain 
Spencer ?” returned the little Welshman, 
defiantly. 

“Haven't I seen his card?” drawled 
the policeman with lazy superiority, as if 
that were a most convincing argument. 
And it is very singular, if the reader will 
reflect a moment, to notice the marvellous 
influence a minute scrap of pasteboard 
inscribed with any name, however un- 
familiar, has in calming the suspicions, 
and bespeaking the confidence of all ranks 
of society. Not a day passes, but the 
production of a visiting-card with a flourish, 
extricates many a man and woman of 
dubious antecedents from many an un- 
pleasant dilemma, and serves them as a 
passport to society. 

“His card!” contemptuously returned 
the jeweller. ‘He might have had it 
printed on purpose, or picked it up in the 
street, Pray what is there so hinder me 
calling myself the Duke of Somewhere on 
a card, if I choose? I say he’s the very 
man who came into my shop at Moortown 
and swindled me out of my money and 
my goods!” 

“There, that will do,” said the police- 
man, very sternly, forcibly retaining David 
with his strong arm, and motioning to the 
other to get into the carriage, as the warn- 
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ing whistle was sounding. ‘“I don’t be- 
lieve a word of your story, and if you're 
not quiet I shall have to lock youup, I'd 
advise you not to compel me to call for 
assistance.” 

As the train slowly left the station, the 
last objects to meet the escaping swindler’s 
eyes were David Roberts, with his face 
convulsed by rage, forcibly held back by 
the tall policeman, who towered above 
him, a very giant in size and strength. 
The sight would have been most ludicrous, 
had his escape been less narrow. He drew 
a long breath of intense relief, and sub- 
sided into a corner, with a feeling of exulta- 
tion at his own foresight in keeping two 
or three of the cards he had picked up, in 
case they might prove useful in an 
emergency. 

The plan which the perusal of Captain 
Spencer’s correspondence had suggested 
to him, had not only prospered beyond 
his utmost expectations, but had also 
served to stave off an unexpected danger, 
in the recognition of himself by David 
Roberts. 

“ Well, really, sir,” began his good- 
natured opposite neighbour, with an affable 
smile, “you must permit me to con- 
gratulate you on bringing about a success- 
ful termination to a very unpleasant scene. 
Your nerve and judgement were admirable 
under circumstances of great provocation. 
For an officer and a gentleman to be 
accused of being a common swindler was 
almost too much for human nature to 


bear.” 

“The fellow was evidently half-drunk,” 
returned the sham Captain, disdain- 
fully, “I could not feel seriously 
annoyed with a person so far beneath con- 


tempt. That he should be incapable of 
discriminating between a man in my 
position, and a fellow who would steal 
jewellery and bank-notes, shows that his 
statements are not seriously worth con- 
sideration.” 

“Certainly not,” said the other, warmly. 
‘‘ Bat all the same, it was a trying position 
for you to be placed in Captain by- 
the-bye, I have forgotten your name for 
the moment ¢” 

“Godfrey Spencer.” 

“Ah yes! of the Royal Reds, I think 
you said? Very fine regiment, that, I 
had a brother in it once. When I was a 
lad I was wild to wear a red coat myself, 
and it was all that my father—he was a 
banker, and intended me to follow the 
same profession — could do, to dissuade 





me from it. I’ve got over that weakness 
now ; but still I like a chat with a young 
soldier now and then, though soldiering is 
very different from what it was in my 
young days. They didn’t require a man 


to learn ‘ Paradise Lost’ by heart before | 


they thought him worthy of a commission!” 

At Basingstoke tho train stopped for a 
few minutes, and there another passenger 
got in. He was a fine-looking man of 
about forty, with a keen eye gleaming 
from beneath a cloth travelling -cap. 
Algernon Mortimer’s loquacious companion, 
who was evidently not afflicted with shy- 
ness, soon began a conversation with the 
stranger by asking if he would like to see 
an evening paper. 

‘‘Thanks, I’ve read it,” said the new- 
comer, opening his cigar-case, ‘ No news 
worth mentioning. It appears that the 
police have as yet no clue to the Brixton 
murderer.” 

All England was just then ringing with the 
details of a particularly atrocious and das- 
tardly crime, the perpetrator of which had 
for several days effectually baffled justice, 
and seemed likely to do so; although 
every day men who resembled the published 
descriptions of the murderer were -being 
arrested in different parts of the country. 


“T see that two men were detained at | 


Gloucester yesterday, but afterwards set 
at liberty,” answered the old man. ‘ And 
only the other day, a Member of Parlia- 
ment was positively arrested on the same 
charge—the police not knowing who he 
was, of course.” 

‘Yes, there have been some queer cases 
of mistaken identity,” assented the other. 


* And, really, you can hardly wonder at it. | 


I have myself made the most absurd mis- 
takes, at times, and I suppose that is the 
experience of everybody, more or less.” 
“There was a case in point this very 
evening,” eagerly assented the loquacious 
old gentleman; while the sham Godfrey 
Spencer, seeing what was coming, bit his 


lips in futile annoyance without daring to |, 


stop him, for fear of exciting suspicion. 
“This young gentleman here was set upon 
at Waterloo Station, in the most insulting 
manner, by a rude person who persisted 
that he was a common swindler, and would 
hardly be convinced that he was mistaken, 
and was accusing an officer in Her Majesty’s 
service of the most atrocious conduct. 
Fortunately, Captain Spencer was able to 
produce his card, and testify that he was 
an officer in the Royal Reds, and so shake 
off the importunity of the fellow.” 
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He was so full of the subject that he did 
not notice what a change had suddenly 
come over the features of the person to 
whom he was talking. The stranger shot 
a keen glance at the ‘Captain Spencer,” 
who, in some embarrassment, was looking 
out of the darkened window; and then 
asked quietly : 

“You are Captain Godfrey Spencer, of 
the Royal Reds?” 

“Certainly, Here is my card,” said the 
impostor, thinking it best to brazen it out 
to the very last. 

“Stationed at Mudport ?” went on his 
questioner in a careless tone. 

“ At Mudport.” 

“Then, Captain Spencer, I am very 
happy to bave made your acquaintance,” 
said the other after a short pause, as he 
bent down to strike a match. ‘And I 
believe, from what this gentleman was 
saying, that some foolish person made 
some unpleasantness at Waterloo by mis- 
taking you for somebody else ?” 

“He actually accused Captain Spencer of 
being a common thief!” eagerly put in the 
talkative old gentleman, delighted to have 
the opportunity of telling the whole story. 
He plunged eagerly into the details, repeat- 
ing almost word for word what David 
Roberts had said ; and his auditor listened 
without comment, but with evident inte- 
rest. Nevertheless, Algernon Mortimer 
was truly rejoiced when the train stopped 
at Bishopstoke, where he hoped to shake 
off both his companions, as all the passen- 
gers had to alight and change carriages, 

Tightly clutching his precious bag, he 
followed the others on to the platform, 
rejoicing at the thought that Southampton 
and the steamer were so near. He turned 
away in order to avoid his two late fellow- 
passengers; but the gentleman in the 
travelling cap contrived to keep near him, 
at the same time giving an almost imper- 
ceptible sign to a policeman. 

Suddenly the thief felt his arms clutched 
from behind in a powerful grasp, and, 
turning, beheld Nemesis in the shape of a 
stalwart officer of justice and the traveller 
who had entered the carriage at Basing- 
stoke. Between two such powerful men 
he felt he had but little chance of escape ; 
but he determined to maintain an air of 
Innocence to the last. 

“What do you mean by this insolence?” 
he cried passionately. 

“Take him in charge, policeman,” said 
the gentleman in the cloth cap, coolly. 
“IT undertake the responsibility of prosecu- 














ting him. He is a liar and an impostor, : 
and will have to explain before the magis- 
trates why he has thought fit to arrogate 
to himself a name and rank to which he 
has no right. He is accused of being a 
common swindler, and he will have to 
clear himself from that charge—if he can.” 

“ Bat I tell you, policeman, this is all a 
mistake, and I’m an officer and a gentle- 
man——” 

“You fool,” contemptuously returned 
his fellow-passenger. ‘Don’t think to 
keep up that farce any longer. I happen 
to be Colonel Mostyn, the officer com- 
manding the real Godfrey Spencer’s regi- 
ment at Mudport, and as I see him every 
day of my life 1’m not very likely to be 
deceived by a plausible scoundrel, who has 
borrowed his name and his card. What 
your object is, I confess I can’t quite see ; 
but there’s some villainy in it, and the 
police shall find it out.” 

The convicted cheat hung his head in 
terror of the danger he had incurred. He 
was not acquainted with the person of 
Godfrey Spencer’s commanding offiver, and 
it had never entered his head to calculate 
upon the possibility of some one who knew 
the real Captain being the witness of his 
own assumption of his name, How he 
cursed in his heart the loquacious old 
gentleman who had brought about his 
detection at the eleventh hour ! 

“What have you got in that bag?” 
demanded the policeman sternly; and 
wrenching it from him, he forced it open, 
and there was revealed a small clamped 
box, with the inscription : 

‘Horace Trevor, K.C.B.” 

“Godfrey Spencer’s uncle!” cried Colonel 
Mostyn. ‘There's some deep villainy in 
all this, that’s evident. That box is pal- 
pably stolen property, and that alone is 
quite sufficient to warrant the taking you 
into custody.” 

There was nothing for it but for the 
wretched young man to submit to his fate. 
David Roberts was communicated with, as 
well as Sir Horace Trevor ; and bit by bit 
the true story of Algernon Mortimer came 
out, first as the sham detective who had 
robbed the jeweller, and then as the pre- 
tended nephew who had persuaded the 
old General to entrust his jewels to his 
keeping. Nor was that all. Captain 
Dalrymple again related the suspicions he 
had before confided to Godfrey, and, being 
confronted with the prisoner, unhesita- 
tingly identified him as a swindler who 
had defrauded his brother-officers at Bar- 
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minster. George Spencer was written to, 
and declared that he knew “ Algernon 
Mortimer” only too well, as a scoundrel 
of that name had scraped acquaintance 
with his comrades at Dublin, and been 
expelled from their society for the most 
barefaced cheating at cards. It appeared 
that the rogue had many aliases, and for 
years had subsisted on the credulity of the 
public, whom a plausible tongue and a 
good education enabled him to gull. 

He was sentenced to penal servitude for 
fifteen years, to the great glee of David 
Roberts, who blessed the lucky chance 
which had taken him to Waterloo Station 
on his way to visit a sick relative at 
Wimbledon, at the same time the thief 
was effecting his flight. Congratulations 
showered upon Sir Horace Trevor for the 
marvellously lucky recovery of his jewels ; 
and “The Ranee’s Necklace” was a nine- 
days’ wonder. But Godfrey Spencer was 
observed to be remarkably thoughtful and 
subdued ; and in a few words he explained 
to his friend Dalrymple the reason why. 

“You were quite right, old fellow,” he 
began, with an embarrassed laugh. ‘‘ You 
told me that my careless habits would get 
me into a scrape some day, and I shudder 
to think of what might have come of my 
losing my card-case, and leaving my desk 
open. That scoundrel had a loaded re- 
volver in his pocket, and my uncle might 
have lost his life for the sake of those 
jewels—and a!l through me. He ran a 
fearful risk when he was alone in London 
with that desperate fellow. I can’t help 
thinking about it.” 

** All’s well that ends well,” suggested 
his friend consolingly. 

‘But it’s no thanks to me that my 
uncle and his property are safe,” Godfrey 
returned remorsefully. ‘I’ve had a lesson 
indeed, this time ; and it will be a warning 
to me, to the end of my days, against 
— I mean to turn over a new 
eaf.” 





AN AUTHOR'S BREAKFAST TABLE. 

THE medical officers of insurance com- 
panies attach much importance to answers 
to the question : “ What sort of breakfast 
do you eat?” which often throw a flood of 
light upon a man’s habits. If the reply 
be “a poor one,” he is suspected of living 
an unhealthy life. Be he author, be he 
tailor, a man cannot do good work on a 
poor foundation ; but it must be admitted 





that the breakfast tables of some working 
authors would have no attractions for a 
gourmand. The breakfast of George Ban- 
croft, the American historian, consists of a 
little fruit, a cup of chocolate, an egg, and 
aroll. He does not believe that a man 
can do good brain-work on a full stomach, 
and he takes nothing more until dinner, 
when his literary work is over. The 
veteran author has entered upon his eighty. 
seventh year, and is reported to go up 
stairs as nimbly as a youth. 

Emerson was more orthodox in matters 
dietetic. He drank coffee in the morning, 
tea in the evening, animal food once a day, 
wine only when others used it ; but always 
had pie at breakfast. It stood before him, 
and was the first thing eaten. ‘*‘ What is 
pie for if not to be eaten?” he asked, 
when somebody told him it was not good 
for him. Pie, it is alleged, shortened his 
life. Kate Field points out that Emerson’s 
rare intellect lost its balance at an age 
when Gladstone and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes are still at work. Still, Emerson 
had reached such ‘‘a good old age ”—he 
was seventy-nine—when he passed away || 
that it would be hard to prove that he had 
shortened his life. M. Mignet, the historian 
of the French Revolution, had nearly reached 
his eighty-eighth year when he died. He 
ascribed his extreme old age to sobriety in 
eating and drinking; the habit of long 
walks; constant and congenial work ; early 
hours, and perfect contentment with a 
small income. 

Perhaps the most common, as well as 
the most serious, complaint from which 
authors suffer is dyspepsia. This was the 
curse of Carlyle’s life, and is believed to 
have been caused by an insufficient and 
faulty diet, composed for the most part of 
oatmeal cake. He suffered from acid 
digestion and flatulence; a condition in 
which the mind is especially prone to be 
depressed. No thinking person reading 
his life can fail to be deeply impressed 
with the influence of dyspepsia on the 
developement of his character. He was 
gloomy, unsocial, taciturn, and intensely 
irritable; he could not sleep; he could 
not bear noise; and he required absolute 
silence whilst working. The gloomy view 
which he took of the constitution of 


modern society was a reflex of the mental 


depression due to bad digestion. His 
railings and wailings over the degeneracy 
of the times in which he lived, his hope- 
lessness of any improvement, and his mean 
opinion of all the literary men and women 
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with whom he came into contact, were due, 
in part, to indigestion. 

De Quincey suffered from the same com- 
plaint. His tastes were a little troublesome 
to the servant who prepared his repast. 
Coffee, boiled rice and milk, and a piece 
of mutton from the loin, were the materials 
that invariably formed his diet. The cook, 
who bad an audience with him daily, re- 
ceived her instructions in silent awe, quite 
overpowered by his manner, for, had he 
been addressing a Duchess, he could 
scarcely have spoken with more deference, 
He would couch his request in such terms 
as these : 

“Owing to dyspepsia afflicting my sys- 
tem, and the possibility of any additional 
| disarrangement of the stomach taking 

place, consequences incalculably distressing 
would arise ; so much so, indeed, as to in- 
crease nervous irritation and prevent me 
from attending to matters of overwhelm- 
ing importance, if you do not remember to 
cut the mutton in a diagonal rather than 
in a longitudinal form.” 

The cook, a Scotchwoman, had great 
reverence for Mr, de Quincey as a man of 
genius, but after one of these interviews 
her patience was pretty well exhausted, 
and she would say: 

“Weel, I never heard the like o’ that in 
a’ my days. The body has a’ awfu’ sicht 
o’ words. If it had been my ain master 
that was wanting his dinner he wad ha’ 
ordered a hale tablefu’ wi’ little mair than 
'| a waft o’ his arm ; and there’s a’ this claver 
aboot a hit of mutton nae bigger than a 
prin, Mr. de Quinshey would mak’ a 
gran’ preacher, though I’m thinking a 
|| hantle o’ the folk wouldna ken what he 
|| was driving at.” 

De Quincey, Wordsworth, Southey, 
Leigh Hunt, and many others were all fond 
of tea. Hazlitt’s indulgence in it led to his 
being called ‘ Pimpled Hazlitt” by his 
opponents, For the last four or five years 
of his life, Hazlitt never touched any other 
liquid but tea. During the previous four 
or five years he used to drink large quan- 
tities of cold water. I have frequently 
seen him take four or five quarts while 
sitting after supper, which was‘his favourite 
meal, Wine, and all fermented liquors he 
had forsworn before I knew him, and he 
religiously kept to his resolution. This, 
he used to say, was the reason why Black- 
wood’s people called him ‘ Pimpled 
Hazlitt,” thus holding him up to the 
world as a dram drinker. Had they told 
nothing but the truth of him, they would 














not have made him eut to the world 
as anything worse than he really was, 
and he did not deserve to pass for any- 
thing better. Whereas, by ascribing to 
him that vice which was the farthest re- 
moved from his actual habits, they gained 
a great point against him. 

‘Had I really been a gin drinker and a 
sot,” I have heard him say, ‘they would 
have sworn I was a milksop.” 

Wordsworth, like Carlyle, kept a very 
poor table. “The Wordsworths have no 
regular meals,” wrote Miss Mitford, “ but 
go to the cupboard when hungry, and eat 
what they want.” Wordsworth, like 
Cardinal Nevman, was fond of sugar. 
When he visited Charles Lamb at his 
lodgings in Enfield, one of the extra teas 
in the bill was charged sixpence. On 
Lamb enquiring what this meant, the reply 
was that “the elderly gentleman,” mean- 
ing Wordsworth, “had taken such a quan- 
tity of sugar in his tea.” 

The great authors of France have, as a 
tule, been simple in their habits. Victor 
Hugo was thus described at breakfast : 
“ He eats slowly, with majestic air, masti- 
cating his food like an old lion, You feel 
that he is a man always in good health ; 
one who bathes every morning in cold 
water; who works with open windows ; 
who, when he comes home in winter from 
the Senate, does not even close the carriage 
windows. He seems to grow no older.” 
Béranger limited his daily expenditure to 
eight shillings and threepence. He began 
with bread and milk, and never drew the 
line for the general total until he had 
entered his last sou and the cause of its 
disbursement. He never allowed himself 
the luxury of coffee after meals, and his 
only drink was sugared water, His 
principal food came from the fishmongers 
and pork-butchers. 

A writer who yields to none of his con- 
temporaries, either in the quality or quantity 
of his work, is Elisée Reclus. He is at 
present engaged on his great ‘“ Géographie 
Universelle,” which has occupied him eight 
years, and will probably occupy him as 
many more. He produces a number every 
week, a volume every year, and has never 
missed being up to time. He begins his 
daily task at seven in the morning, and, 
save a few short intervals for food and 
exercise, keeps hard at work until eight in 
the evening. He is a very moderate eater, 
takes little animal food and no wine, and 
to his abstemious habits he probably owes 
his excellent health and capacity of sleep, 
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for he is a man of slight frame, and by no 
means robust. 

Speaking generally, authors do not 
study health, They work until they 
break down. Some plead that they 
have no time for regular meals or for 
recreation ; others, again, are so ab- 
sorbed in their work that they cannot 
tear themselves from it until it is done. 
Wilkie Collins, for instance, confesses 
himself a sinner in this respect. ‘‘ When 
a man is ‘old enough to know better,’ he 
generally commits some of his most flagrant 
indiscretions. This new book, ‘ Heart and 
Science,’ so mercilessly excited me, that I 
went on writing week after week, without 
a day’s interval of rest.” 

Kant, the German metaphysician, was 
one of the few men of note who made his 
physical state a subject of special study 
and of scrupulous care. He studiously 
investigated the means of preserving health, 
and diligently practised the ari of pro- 
longing life. He had little faith in the 
power of doctors to cure the ills of the 
flesh, and believed that they might be 
dispensed with altogether, unless they 
occupied their time with the study of 
chemistry, galvanism, and new discoveries 
in science. Regularity in eating, drinking 
and sleeping, with proper recreation after 
work, he esteemed of far more importance 
than medicine, because they prevent sick- 
ness. In 1778, he writes that his con- 
stitution is so feeble that he can preserve 
his health only by means of great uni- 
formity in his method of life, and in his 
mental state. Five years after, he says 
that a hygienic rule, which he found long 
ago in an English author, had been adopted 
by him, namely, that every person should 
have his own peculiar way of being healthy, 
which he cannot alter without risk. 

It would not be safe, however, to follow 
Kant’s method of living. He worked 
eight hours on very poor food, a pipe of 
tobacco, and a cup of tea; but he made up 
for his haste at breakfast by spending an 
extravagantly long time over his dinner. 
He is recorded to have spent three hours 
over this event. His biographer tells us 
that for many years he ate only one meala 
day, but that with a keen appetite. The 
dinner usually consisted of three courses, 
namely, soup, dried pulse with fish, and a 
roast, together with a dessert of cheese, to 
which fruit was added in summer. He 
always drank wine and water at dinner, 
never beer, against which he had a strong 
prejudice. If he heard of any one who 





died in the prime of life, Kant would say, 
“he probably drank beer,” and, if the in- 
disposition of a person was mentioned, he 
was apt to ask: “Does he drink beer at 
night?” He regarded that beverage asa 
slow poison, and wine as absolutely bene- 
ficial under all circumstances.” 

Goethe hated tobacco quite as strongly 
as Kant hated beer. The poet drank 
fifty thousand bottles of wine in his life- 
time; but Mr. G. H. Lewes explained 
that Goethe drank “a wine which his 
English contemporaries would have called 
water ; the amount he drank never did |! 
more than exhilarate him; never made 
him unfit for work or society.” 

Although a wrinkle may be gained from 
an author’s method of living, it is obviously 
impossible to draw any general conclusicn, 
Every man has his own system. 
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CHAPTER III, 


A LITTLE later in the evening, Gaspard 
appeared at the Manse with a book in his 
hands. Thora, who had seen him coming, 
hastened to open the door for him. 

‘Why did you not come to tea when |} 
Mr. Traill asked you t” she exclaimed, with 
some irritation. ‘I want to have a lesson 
to-night, and you were so late in returning 
from the Stones that we have no time, 
especially since you have wasted an hour 
in going to your hotel.” 

‘‘Not quite an hour, mademoiselle,” re- 
turned Gaspard, though he was pleased 
that she should care so much about his 
appearing. ‘And I wanted to go else- 
where than to the hotel—to the post-office, 
to see if this book had come.” 

* What is it?” 

“ Let us go into the garden, and I will 
show you.” 

They passed through the house into the 
narrow, steep strip of garden ground where 
a few hardy flowers battled bravely for 
existence against all disadvantages of soil 
and season, In one corner grew two 
stunted elder-trees, so bent and twisted by 
striving to escape the influence of the 
bitter sea-salt winds, that they formed a 
sort of rugged bower. A rough bench was 
placed in the shade of them, and Gaspard 
and Thora were accustomed to sit here 
during those so-called French lessons which 
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took upso much of the young man’s spare 
time. 

“Tell me now what the book is,” she 
asked again. 

He took off the paper in which it was 
wrapped, and showed her a daintily bound 
copy of Lamartine’s ‘‘ Graziella.” 

“T thought you might like to have it,” 
said Gaspard, diffidently. ‘It tells a story 
which nearly resembles your own—of a gir), 
a fisher-maiden, whom a young Frenchman 
met on a coast, not so desolate as this, per- 
haps, yet not more beautiful—at Naples.” 

‘‘And how does the story end?” she 
asked, with some interest. 

“Sadly, alas! as I hope the tale of 
your life will not end. Graziella dies ; 
Lamartine weeps for her.” 

Thora’s interest had died away. She 
picked up the paper that had enfolded the 
book, and looked at the post-marks stamped 
upon it, Kirkwall, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, 
and the rest she traced, each name speak- 
ing of an unknown world which she strove 
vainly to picture ; at the last came “ Paris.” 

“Did you send to Paris for this book for 
me?” she asked, with a touch of awe in 
her voice. 

“ Yes; I knew that I should be able to 
get there the most beautiful copy that was 


ever published, so I asked a friend I have 
in Paris to send me one.” 
She touched the book more reverently 


now. It had come from so far ; if it could 
speak it could have told her so much! 
Distance alone could touch Thora’s imagi- 
nation. 

“And have you ever been in Paris?” 
she asked Gaspard. 

“ Yes.” 

“Tell me about it—what the houses are 
like, what the people do, how they speak 
and live. It must be all so strange.” 

Gaspard’s own acquaintance with Paris 
was that of a holiday-maker, not of an 
inhabitant ; so the account he gave of the 
great city, its boulevards, its theatres, its 
gardens, was full of light and colour, and 
very dazzling to an inexperienced mind. 

“Ah! If I could see it all!” sighed 
the girl when he had finished. 

“In some ways it is not so beautiful as 
this home of yours, mademoiselle,” Gaspard 
answered. ‘'To-day, when Mr, Traill and 
I were standing in the great circle, I thought 
I had never seen anything so weird, and 
strange, and lovely.” 

‘Do you really care for the Stones of 
Stennis?” she asked in bewildered in- 
credulity, 





‘‘Ah, what cold words you use!” ex- 
claimed the young man. “ Yes, I care for 
them; they fill me with interest, with 
reverence, You must be proud to live 
here, where all around there are so many 
things to rouse one’s curiosity and to 
interest one’s imagination.” 

* Do you think so? To me everything 
seems so old, so dead, that we ourselves 
are scarcely alive. You see Stromness 
now, and think because the days are long, 
and the sea smooth, and the sunset is 
scarcely over before the dawn begins, that 
it is beautiful, and life is sweet ; but if you 
were here in winter, in the long nights— 
nights as Jong as the days are now—when 
you ait silent for lack of anything to speak 
of, though there is no sound but the sea 
raging and the wind blowing, and you can 
thiuk of nothing but the chance of the 
boats being lost at the fishing—then you 
would not speak of beauty or interest. 
I hate it all; I should like to live in such a 
place as that Paris you describe, where new 
streets arise, new events happen every day.” 

“Oh, ma belle Thora, if I might take 
you there!” he exclaimed, passionately, in 
French. She did not grasp the meaning 
of his words, but the eagerness of his voice 
brought a faint flush to her cheeks, and the 
passion in his eyes raised a questioning 
glance in her own. 

“Tf I asked you to go to France with 
me, would you do so?” he asked after a 
pause, speaking in a more hesitating and 
diffident voice. 

“To France—with you!” she repeated, 
slowly, as if measuring the words. As a 
matter of fact she was merely revelling in 
the picture they brought before her—a 
fairy picture of magic delights, vague, but 
the more fascinating for that, illumined by 
such a sun as never shone in earthly sky. 
It never struck her as possible that life in 
France might be the same in its essentials 
as life in Orkney. She would not have 
believed that there, as in her own home, 
were labour, weariness, monotony ; surely 
it was a magic land of light and joy. Her 
habitual restlessness had become a passion, 
which had now concentrated itself into one 
clear desire—to go to France, the one place 
beyond the range of her own vision, which 
was more to her than a name, 

“ Yes,” she replied to Gaspard’s question, 
with a sigh of intense longing, ‘ I would 
go to France with you.” 

He had been watching her face eagerly, 
and thought he read in it a battle and 
a conquest in her mind. He had himself 
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that intense reverence for family ties which 
is so natural to a Frenchman, although it 
seems to a Briton exaggerated and unreal. 
He could not have severed himself from 
his mother and sisters, even from his 
master, who was also his adviser and 
friend, without a wrench that would have 
been agonising ; and while he believed, 
though without fully realising its depth, 
in Thora’s indifference to the little town 


‘| where all she could remember of life had 


been passed, it seemed to him that she 
could not part from the old man who had 
brought her up, and the kindly, ignorant 
woman who had nursed, and petted, and 
worshipped her, without intense pain. If, 
he argued, he who was a man of the 
world (he thought) clung so closely to 
home and kindred, this simple, untaught, 
northern girl must feel the bond in an 
intenser form. 

So, reading Thora’s face by the light of 
his own mind, he thought that, almost 
unwillingly, she allowed love for him to 
conquer love for those who had tended her 
infancy and cherished her youth. 

“Yes, I could go to France with you,” 
said Thora, 

Gaspard put his own interpretation on 
the words, 

“Then you love me, my angel!” he ex- 
claimed with a passion in which awe had 
not yet given place to triumph, “Is it 
not impossible? Am I not mad to think 
that all I dared to hope for has been given 
to me; that you, my beautiful Thora, my 
northern star, love me and will be my wife ? 
Say it again, chérie, or I shall not dare to 
believe you. Say that you will come with 
me to my own land, to show ail there how 
great a treasure I have found in these 
lonely islands.” 

She looked a little bewildered, even 
distressed, by his words. 

“Then you—love me?” she asked, du- 
biously. 

“I adore you, I worship you,” he cried. 
“T give myself up to you; I am yours for 
ever. Take my life, Thora, and do with it 
what you will. It is yours now; yours to 
rule as long as I live; only give me your 
love,” 

He was kneeling before her now, his 
dark face lightened to unwonted beauty 
by the earnestness and passion of his soul. 
What woman is there but must feel a re- 
sponsive thrill when such love is offered her ; 
when a man lays his life at her feet and 
bids her rule it as she will? She was 
moved from her usual egoism, For a 





moment, at least, she desired to tender 
gift for gift. 

“T love you. I will do whatever you 
bid me,” she murmured. 

Lovers are a class by themselves—not 
pervious to the arguments or amenable to 
the laws that rule the rest of the world— 
and it seems a part of their inevitable 
destiny that their wishes should come into 
collision with the wishes of parents and 
guardians. Thora Sweynson’s guardian 
was no exception to his class, 

“You want to marry Thora!” he re- 
peated, in utter bewilderment, when, an 
hour later, Gaspard sought him out and 
told him of his wishes. ‘I never thought 
of such a thing, or I need not say that I 
should never have allowed you to come so 
freely about the Manse. You must your- 
self perceive how impossible such a 
marriage is.” 

The minister was surprised, and irritated, 
and everything else that elders usually are, 
when a young man and a maiden, who 
have been thrown together day after day, 
show how well they have liked each other’s 
society. One would think that love was an 
experience utterly foreign to young hearts, 
so phenomenal do these worthy souls seem 
to consider its appearance. 

“T do not see the impossibility of the 
marriage. I am not rich, but my salary is 
sufficient, and my mother can add to my 
income. I ask no dowry,” said the young 
Frenchman, ‘ Why is the marriage im- 
possible ? ” 

“ For many reasons. 
difference of religion 

‘That need not empécher—how do you 
say it 1—hinder,” cried Gaspard, losing his 
English in his excitement. ‘I care not 
for creeds, I will adopt the belief of you 
and Thora without hesitation.” ~ 

“Do you think I would permit that, 
sir?” returned the minister, sternly. 
“Bad as your religion is, it is the only 
one in which you do believe, and I should 
encourage you in a sin if I advised you to 
adopt another, though a purer worship, to 
gratify a mere earthly passion, and not 
from ary conscientious conviction.” 

‘‘ But then, convince me; I am ready to 
believe all you tell me. You have already 
told me often of the errors of the Catholic 
Church ; I believe it all ; I will believe that 
you, and you alone, know the truth. Do 
not let this stand bet*veen Thora and me.” 

“Tt must; and I should mock the God 
I serve if I professed a moment’s belief in 
the sincerity of your conversion. Recan- 
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tation, had it been heartfelt, would have 
shown itself before so powerful an earthly 
motive came to induce it. As Thora’s 
guardian, I refuse my consent to her 
marrying you.” 

“Then, monsieur,” replied Gaspard with 
perfect respect, but with equal firmness, 
“J must remind you that you are not the 
father of Thora, that you appointed your- 
self to be her guardian, and that you have 
thus no right to control her actions, I 
have informed you of my wishes as a 
matter of respect, and I should be grateful 
if youconsented to them; but your refusal 
does not affect my determination to make 
Mademoiselle Thora my wife.” 

Mr. Traill’s face flushed, and he rose 
from his chair as if to order the young 
|| man to leave his house ; but suddenly he 
jj resumed his seat, and letting Gaspard 
finish what he had to say, replied to him 
| with somewhat sarcastic gravity : 

“Tt was scarcely necessary, sir, to con- 
| sult me when you had already determined 
|| to set my authority at defiance. But that 
is not the only point to be considered. 
|| How old are you $” 

|| Twenty-three,” answered the young 
|| man, feeling some surprise at the question, 
and at the sudden change of tone on the 
part of the questioner. 

*T do not know much about modern 


French customs, but I do not think that 
| any alteration has been made in the law of 
|| marriage—that article in the code, I mean, 
|| which forbids a man under the age of 
| twenty-five contracting a marriage without 


'| the consent of his parents. Are your 

|| parents acquainted with your intention, 

and do they approve of it ?” 

'| Gaspard was taken aback; he had not 
thought of this point. 

“My father is dead, and I have not yet 
informed my mother of my wishes,” he 
answered, briefly, 

“Then I should suggest your doing so 
before taking any further steps to gain 
them.” 

“ Sir, we are in Britain, not in France ; 
the Scottish marriage law prevails here, 
not the French. No power on earth can 
prevent my marrying Thora.” 

“You would then, I presume, take her 
|| to France?” 

‘¢ Ves,” 

| “Knowing that the moment you stood 
|| on French soil your marriage would be 
invalid, as being contracted without the 
knowledge, or against the will of your 
surviving parent. Thora would not be 





your wife there; you would be free to 
desert her, to marry another woman if you 
chose. No one would reproach you; your 
action would be lawful.” 

“ Monsieur, do you take me for a coward 
—a Villain ?” 

“T take you for a Frenchman.” 

“ Suggest nothing against the honour of 
my nation,” cried Gaspard, with some of 
the magniloquence of youth. 

“You are right; I have no right to 
apply a general prejudice, however well 
founded, to a particular case. But I know 
you to bea very young aud very passionate 
man, whose love for a beautiful, penniless, 
and ignorant girl, may endure, but more 
probably will fade in a few months, either 
from absence or satiety. I am bound to 
protect Thora’s interests, and to prevent 
her forming any tie that is not legally 
binding.” 

* You wrong me,” cried Gaspard. ‘You 
understand neither me nor my love, I 
cannot be false to Thora, I love her too 
well; but if I could, my honour would 
forbid my treating her ss you suggest. 
The law of honour is more powerful with 
me than the Code Napoléon.” 

“Very fine words,” said the minister, 
“and likely to impress young people, and, 
maybe, lead them to their destruction ; 
but when one has got to middle age, one 
knows that an ounce of law is worth a 
pound of honour aud a hundredweight of 
love, especially in dealing with human 
passions. I am not a married man myself, 
but I have given some attention to 
observing the married state, and my 
impression is that it derives its permanence 
from the fact that having once entered it, 
no one can get out of it without more 
scandal and expense — especially ex- 
pense—than they care to risk. Nothing 
tends to forgiveness of each other’s faults 
more than the knowledge that it will be 
worse for oneself not to do so—the feeling 
that, being tied together, each has to 
make the best of the other.” 

‘This may be very true,” exclaimed 
Gaspard, impatiently, interrupting the 
minister's meditations on the philosophy 
of marriage; “‘but it has no immediate 
interest for me. I leave you to your 
thoughts, and to the reflection that you 
have done your best to separate two hearts 
that love each other, but also with the as- 
surance that your efforts will not succeed.” 

“ Hush, young man, you are too im- 
patient,” replied Mr. Traill, returning to 
the subject in hand. ‘You young folk 
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think that life is to pass like yon moon 
sailing across the sky; but we, who have 
so often seen the storm-clouds gather over 
it and hide its light, may well be more 
weatherwise than you. See, I will give in 
more than I intended to do. You ares 
pleasant-spoken young fellow, and I like 
you, foreigner and Papist though you are, 
Besides, Thora may as weil wed the man 
of her fancy, if it be possible, Write to 
your mother, tell her what you desire, 
and, if she consents to your marrying 
Thora Sweynson, I will wed you myself, 


and pray that such a union may be the | 


means of freeing your soul from Roman 
darkness. Thora is well grounded in the 
faith, poor lass ; I taught her the Shorter 
Catechism myself. Mind, I do not in the 
least expect that Madame Harache will 
yield to your wishes ; but if she gives her 
consent, I shall not withhold mine. Does 
this satisfy you?” 

Gaspard said “ Yes,” and thanked the 
old map, but rather ruefully. He knew, 
now the question had been brought before 
his mind, what were likely to be a French- 
woman’s views on the subject of a daughter- 
in-law without a “dot.” But he wrote an 
excited and passionate letter to his mother, 
describing Thora in glowing terms, and 
praying, as for some heavenly boon, for 
her consent to his marriage with his 
divinity. He used every superlative ex- 
pressing bliss and woe to describe what his 
condition would be according as his prayer 
was grapted or refused, and addressed pre- 
mature words of gratitude to a mother who, 
he was sure—so he said, though he really 
felt but little certainty—loved her son too 
well to blight his life by frowning on his 
love. In short, he wrote the letter of a 


very young man who was very much in | 
love, and sent it to a woman of fifty—a | 


woman of the world, a woman who had 
never in all her life encountered an emo- 
tion in herself or another which her will 
could not subdue. 

She had received another letter from 
Gaspard only three days before the arrival 
of the one telling of his love for Thora 
Sweynson, and on reading the second, she 
proceeded to answer the first as if the 
other had not reached her. Her reply was 
as follows : 

* Mon FILS BIEN-AIME, 

“Tt is with joy that I learn that 
the repairs of the Belle Armande are now 
near to completion, and that you may hope 


soon to quit for ever the desolate island in 
which fate has compelled you to pass so 
long a time. You have shown great 
courage in your banishment, never com- 
plaining of the inconveniences for which 
you must have suffered so much; but 
dwelling rather on the picturesqueness of 
your surroundings, Alas! the picturesque 
is always the uncomfortable! You have 
shown courage and patience, and I honour 
you for it; but you will never again be 
expected to display such heroism. I have 
arranged a marriage for you with Sophie 
Meudon, and her father will not wish to 
risk the life of his son-in-law. Made- 
moiselle Sophie has just returned from 
school; she is just seventeen, blonde as 
an angel, very amiable, and, though not 
beautifal, ‘tré3-gentille.’ She will have a 
good dowry, and her father, who regarda 
with admiration your talent and industry, is 
ready to embrace you as a son-in-law. | 
congratulate you, in advance, on the good 
fortune you are about to enjoy. A mother’s 
happiness is to see that of her children, 
Barbe and Lucie (who, though they do 
not know that Mademoiselle Meudon is to 
fill that relation, already adore her as a 
sister) send you the assurance of their un- 
alterable affection. I give you a thousand 
embraces. Your very devoted mother, 
“HELENE HARACHE” 
To this letter was appended a postscript, 
written as if in haste and distress of mind: 
‘Your second letter has just arrived. 
It has shocked me, plunged me in the 
deepest affliction. I am not more severe 
than other mothers towards the follies of 
youth, but the idea of your marrying the 
barbarian and heretic with the unpronounce- 
able name is deplorable. It would be im- 
possible under any circumstances; it is 
ten times impossible now that your fature 
is arranged for. I insist that you give up 
all thought of such a marriage. I do not 
consent to it; I shall never consent to it. 
Be assured of this.” 
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